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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  UNDERSTAND  TODAY'S  BLACK  AFRICA  THROUGH  HISTORY 


Prologue? 
Why  This  Subject  for  This  Paper  This  Year 

This  brief  study,  my  research  paper  for  the  1974-1975 
C-22  Course,  is  not  concerned  with  religion,  religious 
ministration,  the  military,  or  any  aspect  of  the  militsry 
chaplaincy.   By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  its  subject 
be  related  to  any  of  the  possible  subject  titles  suggested  to 
the  C-22  students  in  a  DF  of  13  September  197^. 

Yet,  I  submit,  the  subject  for  this  study  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  a  research  paper  for  the  United 
States  Army  Chaplain  Center  and  School,  for  these  two 
reasons: 

1.   The  circumstances  of  my  life  as  a  student  at  USACHCS  are 
responsible  for  the  study  upon  which  this  paper  reports. 
Though  I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  so-called  Third 
World  nations,  it  was  not  until  this  year  that  I  read 
extensively  on  the  African  countries. 

My  interest  in  Africa  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
location  of  the  School  and  by  one  of  its  students.   "The 
New  York  Times",  with  its  comparatively  strong  focus  on 
international  conferences  and  Third  World  developments,  is  a 
natural  and  valuable  ingredient  in  New  York  City  life.   The 
close  proximity  of  the  United  Nations  headquarters, 
especially  in  this  period  of  population  and  food  conferences 
and  the  Third  World  dominated  197^  General  Assembly  meeting, 
also  nurtured  interest  in  the  developing  countries  of  Africa. 


And  Chaplain  Joseph  Dadson,  guest  student  at  USACHCS  from 
Ghana,  with  whom  I  read  the  Anglican  daily  offices  and 
through  whom  I've  caught  occasional  insights  into  African 
life  and  thinking,  has  also  been  a  factor  in  channeling  some 
of  my  interests  this  year  into  the  study  that  produced  this 
paper. 

2.  The  circumstances  of  my  life  as  a  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  are  also  responsible  for  the  study  upon  which  this 
paper  reports.  These  circumstances  have  helped  me  to 
recognize  the  function  of  the  prophet  in  the  ancient  and  in 
modern  ministries. 

The  Church's  prophetic  ministry  is  based  upon  a 
faith  in  the  living  God,  who  was  and  is  active  in  human 
history,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
contemporary  conditions  and  events  in  the  world,  on  the  other 
hand.  In  the  latter  area— that  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
contemporary  conditions  and  events  in  the  world— Army 
chaplains  have  a  head  start  on  some  of  their  fellow  clergymen. 
Through  our  world-wide  travels  and  through  the  immediacy  with 
which  some  world  conditions  and  events  threaten  to  influence 
our  lives,  Army  chaplains  can  find  it  easier  to  become 
interested  in  circumstances  throughout  the  world  through 
which  God's  will  may  be  pressing  to  be  done.  To  the  extent 
that  Army  chaplains  encounter  or  note  such  circumstances,  and 
are  accordingly  humbled  and  sensitized  by  the  realization  of 
God's  working  in  human  history,  Army  chaplains  start  to 
exercise  a  prophetic  ministry  directly  inherited  from  the 


prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 

How  such  prophetic  ministry  is  expressed— loudly, 
in  Omri,  Jerusalem,  or  Washington,  D.C.,  or  softly,  from 
pulpit,  in  conversation,  or  only  in  private  prayer  and 
meditation--— is  a  matter  of  personal  style.  This  paper's 
focus  upon  the  nations  of  black  Africa  provides  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  common,  ordinary  study  and  observation  upon 
which  the  Church's  prophetic  ministry  greatly  depends.   It 
is  the  kind  of  study  and  observation  which  can  come  espe- 
cially easily  and  naturally  to  Army  chaplains. 

Introduction: 
The  Puzzle  That's  Africa  Today 

The  size  of  the  human  race  has  doubled  in  the  last 
fifty  years.   If  present  birth  rates  continue,  it  will 
double  again  in  the  next  thirty  years.1  "Excessive 
population  growth,"  a  recent  State  Department  policy 
memorandum  said,  "widens  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
nations;  distorts  international  trade;  increases  the 
likelihood  of  famine  in  the  relatively  near  future;  adds  to 
environmental  problems;  produces  unemployment;  enlarges  the 
danger  of  civil  unrest;  and  promotes  aggressions  endangering 
peace."2 

From  Africa,  conditions  of  wide-spread  hunger  and 
starvation  were  reported  in  197^  in  Mali,  Niger,  Chad,  the 
Sudan,  and  Ethiopia. 


1New  York  Times.  August  26,  197^. 
2Ibid.,  August  18,  197^. 


So  what  was  the  reaction  of  African  countries  at  the 
World  Population  Conference,  held  in  Bucharest,  Rumania,  in 
August  197^? 

Niger,  Malawi,  and  Tonga  refused  to  attend  the 
Conference.  Much  of  the  conference  rhetoric,  from  the 
African  countries  that  did  attend,  turned  debate  away  from 
population  growth  to  a  condemnation  of  what  U.  N.  Secretary 
Kurt  Waldheim  called  the  "patterns  of  consumption  prevalent 
in  the  industrial  world".  With  China  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
they  accused  western  countries  of  waging  "imperialist, 
colonialist,  and  hegemonist  aggression  against  less  developed 

nations"  through  their  concern  for  limitation  of  population 

3 
growth . 

An  African  woman  delegate  took  the  floor: 

You  in  the  developed  world  have  the  paper,  and  we  have  to 
read  what  you  put  on  it.   You  want  us  to  go  hack  to  our 
villages  and  take  your  pills.  You  over-intellectualize 
everything.  Why  don*t  you  listen  to  us  for  a  change?^* 

Journalists  reported  that  she  was  applauded  as  she  stalked 
out  of  the  hall. 

"...You  over-intellectualize  everything.  Why  don't 
you  listen  to  us  for  a  change?"  she  said.   Since  then  the 
developed  world  has  listened  as  African  nations  helped  to 
refuse  the  right  of  debate  to  South  Africa  in  the  197^ 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.   It  has 
listened  as  African  nations  helped  to  welcome  Yasser  Arafat 


^Huang  She-tse,  Deputy  Minister  of  Health,  People's 
Republic  of  China,  as  quoted  in  New  York  Times.  August  22, 

197*. 

^New  York  Times.  August  21,  197^. 


of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  the  Assembly 
podium  and  to  applaud  his  call  for  the  dismantling  of  the 
state  of  Israel.  It  has  listened  as  African  nations  helped 
to  eject  Israel  from  participation  inU.  N.  E.  S.  C.  0.  and 
to  deny  U.  N.  E.  S.  G.  0.  funds  for  archaeological  work  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  developed  world  has  listened,  and  possibly  been 
a  bit  stunned,  a  bit  disgusted,  or  a  bit  confused  by  what  it 
has  heard. 

At  the  risk  of  "over-intellectualizing  everything", 
this  paper  will  examine  some  aspects  of  the  past  that 
contribute  to  the  voice  Africa  is  raising  in  the  world  today. 
It  will  not  analyze  that  voice,  but  will  trace  some  of  the 
historical  circumstances  that  might  influence  that  voice. 

The  paper  will  be  rudimentary.  My  own  knowledge  of 
Africa  is  limited  to  the  "Belgian  Congo  natives"  approach 
in  geography  books  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  the 
reading  of  news  reports  since  then,  and  the  books  I  have  ' 
read  for  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  Its  primary  focus 
will  be  on  sub-Sahara  black  Africa,  and  the  only  African 
nations  in  which  I  have  travelled  are  Morocco'  and  Egypt.  It 
will  totally  ignore  white  dominated  South  Africa,  and  pay 
little  attention  to  white  dominated  Rhodesia. 

Minimal  start  though  it  is,  this  paper  represents  the 
start  of  a  personal  attempt  to  understand  an  important  part 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  world  that  is  exercising  a  puzzling 
voice  in  international  affairs  and  that  cannot  help  but 
become  more  important  by  the  Twenty  First  Century. 


Heritage  from  Long  Ago; 
Some  Say  Rich,  Some  Say  Poor 

To  some  degree,  in  the  normal  western  sense  of  the 
word,  Africa  has  no  significant  heritage.  The  area  which 
has  become  the  Sahara  Desert  was  already  starting  to  dry  up 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  Greek  civilization.  The 
influence  of  the  Roman  Empire  did  not  extend  below  the 
northern  rim  of  Africa  and  the  civilizations  that  developed 
south  of  there  were  practically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.   They  did  not  develop  written  languages  and  they  did 
not  participate  in  the  development  of  philosophical  thought 
and  the  application  of  human  curiosity  which  were  to  mark  the 
European  peoples. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  several  strong  African 
states  came  into  existence  which  held  authority  over  large 
areas  during  the  period  of  the  western  Middle  Ages.  The 
states  of  Ghana  in  West  Africa,  Zimbabwe  in  what  is  today 
Rhodesia,  Mali  in  Northwest  Africa,  and  the  Zenj  Empire  in 
East  Africa  were  all  important  nations.  The  technology  of 
these  states  "was  at  a  high  level  compared  to  that  of 
Europe"  in  the  opinions  of  Clark  D.  Moore  and  Ann  Dunbar. 
There  was  some  contact  with  non-African  people  and  cultures, 
but  these  were  mostly  limited  to  trading  functions,  especially 
common  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Until  the  European 
search  for  an  ocean  route  to  India  resulted  in  a  new  discovery 
of  sub-Sahara  Africa  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  there  was 


^Clark  D.  Moore  and  Ann  Dunbar,  Africa  Yesterday  and 
Today  (New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1969) »  p.  96. 


virtually  no  contact  between  European  civilization  and 

African  (as  opposed  to  Arab)  civilization. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  written  language  within  the 

African  cultures,  and  because  of  inconsistent  reports  from 

Sixteenth  Century  European  explorers,  it  is  difficult  to 

know  the  extent  to  which  African  culture  developed  in  its 

isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  chronicler  of  the 

Portugese  court  in  1443  described  the  first  group  of 

African  slaves  reaching  Lisbon  thusly* 

They  lived  like  beasts  without  any  of  the  customs  of 
rational  creatures,  since  they  did  not  know  what  were 
bread  and  wine,  nor  garments  of  cloth,  nor  life  in  the 
shelter  of  a  home;  and  worse  was  their  ignorance,  which 
deprived  them  of  all  knowledge  of  good  and  permitted 
them  only  a  life  of  brutish  idleness.6 

On  the  other  hand,  Leo  Frobenius,  a  German  scholar  who  made 

several  expeditions  to  various  parts  of  Africa  and  was  an 

authority  on  early  African  societies,  wrote s 

When  they  (the  European  navigators)  arrived  at  Vaida  in 
the  gulf  of  Guinea,  the  captains  were  greatly  astonished 
to  find  streets  well  laid  out,  bordered  on  either  side 
for  several  leagues  with  two  rows  of  trees;  for  days 
they  traveled  through  a  country  of  magnificent  fields, 
inhabited  by  men  clad  in  richly  colored  garments  of  their 
own  weaving!  Further  south  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Congo, 
a  swarming  crowd  dressed  in  silk  and  velvet. . .great 
States  well-ordered,  and  down  to  the  most  minute  details; 
powerful  rulers;  flourishing  industries;  civilized  to  the 
marrow  of  their  bones.  And  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Eastern  coast— Mozambique,  for  instance — was 
quite  the  same.' 

Archaeological  excavations  in  some  parts  of  Africa 

are  slowly  remedying  some  of  the  present  lack  of  knowledge 

concerning  Africa's  past.  In  the  meantime,  some  people 


"Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  Africa  (New  York:  Atheneum, 
1966),  p.  10. 

?Ibid.,  pp.  10,  11. 
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strive  to  use  what  appears  to  be  the  lack  of  a  real  intellec- 
tual heritage  in  Africa  as  an  excuse  for  racial  bigotry, 
while  others  use  the  gap  of  hard  evidence  in  this  area  to 
construct  historical  myths  to  justify  their  sociological 
hunches  or  wishes.   Russell  Warren  Howe,  American  journalist 
who  covered  the  African  scene  for  almost  two  decades,  cited 
the  problems  these  two  poles  throw  in  the  path  of  conscien- 
tious study  of  Africa: 

Those  with  a  vested  interest,  material  or  emotional  in 
prejudice  and  caste,  seek  to  deny  the  existence  of  those 
African  upper  and  middle  classes  which  out-class,  in 
cultural  terms,  average  Americans,  Europeans,  or  white 
residents  in  Africa.  They  similarly  deny  the  potential 
of  the  African  mass,  despite  its  great  and  obvious 
social  dynamism. . .Conversely,  many  liberals  and  Africans, 
in  seeking  to  defend  the  basic  values  of  humanity,  or  the 
equality  of  man  in  the  eyes  of  justice,  ethics  and  the 
infinite,  often  deliberately  falsify  Africa's  history — 
transforming,  for  example,  the  ancient  military  empires 
which  were  Africa's  equivalent  of  Tamerlane  into  some- 
thing almost  Athenian.8 

The  Colonialist  Period: 
First  the  Slave  Trade.  Then  the  Land  Grab 

Whatever  degree  and  type  of  culture,  in  the  western 

sense  or  in  some  other  sense,  the  African  tribes  and  nations 

possessed  or  did  not  possess  before  the  Sixteenth  Century, 

the  developing  encounter  with  the  light  faced  visitors  who 

started  arriving  from  the  North  proved  to  be  destructive  of 

African  institutions.   The  rapidly  expanding  plantations 

Europeans  were  developing  in  the  Americas  needed  cheap 

labor,  and  Africans  were  willing  to  sell  their  fellow-Africans 


8Russell  Warren  Howe,  The  African  Revolution  (London: 
New  African  Library,  Aviaprint  Compnay,  Aviston  House,  1969) » 
p.  9. 


to  meet  the  need.   The  effects  on  African  society  were 
devastating. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  Africa?  the  slave  caste  was  taken  for  granted. 
The  greatly  enlarged  demand  for  slaves  was  new,  however.   In 
the  Sixteenth  Century  almost  two  million  Africans  were  sold 
to  Europeans  and  shipped  across  the  Atlantic.   Of  these, 
900,000  arrived  alive.  In  the  Seventeenth  Century  three 
million  slaves  arrived?  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  more  than 
seven  million;  and  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  before  the 
traffic  was  finally  suppressed,  another  four  million."  The 
Portugese,  Spanish,  and  English  dominated  the  slave  trade  in 
West  Africa,  from  which  most  of  the  slaves  provided  for  the 
Americas  came.  Arabs  dominated  the  slave  trade  in  East 
Africa. 

The  impact  of  this  trade  on  the  cultural  and 
sociological  patterns  of  African  life  is  inestimable.  It 
established  a  continuing  drain  of  the  young  away  from  their 
African  tribes  or  nations.  It  encouraged  inter-African 
warfare  and  brutality  in  the  constant  search  for  more  supply. 
And,  where  the  existent  feudal  system  of  the  African  nations 
had  initially  provided  a  base  for  relations  between  equally 
sovereign  nations  in  the  Europe-Africa  encounter,  the  slave 
trade  encouraged  Europeans  to  diminish  Africans  to  a  sub-human 
strata  in  their  thinking. 

9lbid.,  p.  11. 
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Throughout  this  period  Europeans  were  not  interested 

in  colonizing  Africa,  however,  and  most  European-African 

contact  took  place  in  the  coastal  regions.  Except  for  the 

domino  effect  of  the  slave  trade,  the  interior  of  Africa 

continued  to  lie  by  itself,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 

world.  A  priest  by  the  name  of  Father  Cavazzi  travelled 

through  the  Congo  area  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  and 

complained  of  the  proud  provincialist  contentment  he  found 

there: 

With  nauseating  presumption  these  nations  think  themselves 
the  foremost  men  in  the  world,  and  nothing  will  persuade 
them  to  the  contrary.  They  imagine  that  Africa  is  not 
only  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  but  also  the  happiest 
and  most  agreeable.   Similar  opinions  are  held  by  the  king 
himself,  but  in  a  manner  still  more  remarkable.  For  he 
is  persuaded  that  there  is  no  other  monarch  in  the  world 
who  is  his  eaual,  or  exceeds  him  in  power  or  the  abundance 
of  wealth...10 

It  was  not  until  the  Nineteenth  Century  that 

Europeans  began  a  serious  thrust  past  their  coastal  trading 

posts  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.   By  that  tjLme  four 

factors  were  encouraging  a  new  approach  to  relations  with 

Africa:   1)  moral  attitudes  were  starting  to  condemn  the 

institution  of  slavery*  2)  the  industrial  revolution  was 

starting  to  make  trade  for  food  and  raw  materials  from 

Africa  potentially  more  lucrative  than  African  slaves;  3)  the 

Christian  Churches  were  increasingly  convinced  they  had  a 

duty  ifco  convert  pagan  Africans  to  Christianity?  and  4) 

discoveries  of  diamonds  and  gold,  of  relatively  temperate 

climates,  and  of  good  farming  possibilities,  and  the 


l°Moore  and  Dunbar,  Africa,  pp.  105,  106. 
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colonialist  concept  of  a  Cairo  to  Capetown  railroad  encouraged 
migration  of  Europeans  to>  South  and  East  Africa. 

The  rising  power  of  Bismarck* s  Germany  in  Europe  was 
reflected  in  Africa  by  German  and  Belgian  land  explorations 
and  claims.   The  new  contendors  seemed  to  extinguish  any 
lingering  doubts  France,  Britain,  and  Portugal  might  still 
have  had  concerning  colonization  of  Africa.  At  the  Conference 
of  Berlin  in  I885  practically  the  entire  continent  was 
parcelled  out  between  the  European  states. 

There  had  been  colonialist  interventions  and 
occupations  long  before  then,  and,  as  with  the  Ashanti 
resistence  in  Britain's  Gold  Coast,  there  had  also  been 
African  objection  to  foreign  domination.  And  many  Europeans 
thought  of  their  nations'  areas  of  trade  influence  as  being 
owned  by  them.  But  prior  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  actual  colonization  by  European  powers — the  imposition 
of  foreign  government,  the  extension  of  European  sovereignty 
onto  African  soil— had  been  exceptional  and  limited.  The 
Berlin  Act  recognized  the  degree  to  which  that  was  changing 
through  colonization  of  Africa,  an*  speeded  up  the  process, 
with  an  agreement  between  the  European  powers  on  ground  rules 
for  futher  colonization  and  on  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
borders  for  their  various  portions  of  the  continent. 

France  and  Britain,  the  two  principle  colonialist 
powers  in  Africa,  proceeded  differently  in  their  relationships 
with  their  new  African  subjects.  The  French,  with  the  legacy 
of  democratic  ideals  from  their  Eighteenth  Century  revolution 
still  influencing  public  thinking  and  policy,  thought  in 
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terms  of  eventual  integration  of  the  new  territories  and 
their  people  with  France.  A  decree  of  1792  had  stated  that 
"all  men,  without  distinction  of  color,  domiciled  in  French 
colonies,  are  French  citizens,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights 
assured  by  the  constitution."11  Practice  never  reached  the 
ideal,  but  a  few  of  the  very  thin  strand  of  well-educated 
Africans  in  the  French  territories  were  admitted  to 
legislative  and  cabinet  posts  in  Paris. 

Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  more  respect  for 
the  aptitudes  and  pre-colonialist  traditions  of  her  new 
subjects,  on  the  one  hand,  and  less  inclination  to  associate 
on  an  equal  level  with  even  the  educated  elite  of  their 
African  colonies.  Education  was  extended  to  a  broader 
cross  section  of  the  citizenry  than  in  the  French  colonies, 
and  the  colonial  bureaucracies  and  internal  governments  were 
more  rapidly  Africanized. 

Portugal  hypothetically  followed  a  policy  of  gradual 
assimilation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  France  with  her 
colonies,  but  rarely  applied  it  in  practice.  Few  Africans 
were  educated,  and  the  colonies  were  seemingly  held  as  much 
for  prestiege  as  for  the  rich  resources  shipped  from  them  to 
Portugal.   Belgium  was  totally  paternalistic  in  her  treatment 
of  Congolese  Africans  and  extended  higher  education  and 
government  posts  to  very  few  of  them.   Germany  lost  its 
African  territories  after  World  War  I. 


Moore  and  Dunbar,  Africa.  PP»  105,  106. 
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The  Advent  of  Independence: 
An  Idea  Whose  Time  Had  Come 

With  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  the  colonialist 
era  of  African  history  started  to  rush  to  a  close.  Liberal 
thinking  in  England  tended  to  agree  with  the  nationalist 
aspirations  being  voiced  throughout  the  Empire's  colonies. 
Point  Three  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  England  and  the 
United  States  had  signed  during  the  war,  spoke  of  the  right 
of  all  men  to  freedom  and  self-determination.  Educated 
citizens  of  the  colonies  started  asking  about  how  that  would 
apply  to  them. 

The  United  States  contributed  to  the  demise  of 

colonialism  in  both  word  and  deed.   Secretary  of  State  Cordell 

Hull  said  on  July  23,  19^2: 

In  this  vast  struggle,  we  Americans  stand  united  with 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  fighting  for  the 
preservation  of  their  freedom;  with  those  who  are 
fighting  to  regain  the  freedom  of  which  they  have  been 
brutally  deprived;  with  those  who  are  fighting  for  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  freedom.  We  have  always  believed 
—and  we  believe  today— that  all  peoples,  without 
distinction  of  race,  color,  or  religion,  who  are  prepared 
and  willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  liberty,  are 
entitled  to  its  enjoyment. . .It  has  been  our  purpose  in 
the  past— and  will  remain  our  purpose  in  the  future — to 
use  the  full  measure  of  our  influence  to  support  the 
attainment  of  freedom  by  all  peoples  who,  by  their  acts, 
show  themselves  worthy  of  it  and  ready  for  it.12 

Some  of  the  later  assurances  the  United  States 
extended  to  the  colonialist  powers  served  to  place  doubt  on 
the  full  integrity  of  such  statements,  but  it  was  the  U.  S. 
colony  of  The  Philippines  that  was  the  first  of  all  the  pre- 
war colonial  areas  to  receive  its  independence  after  the  war. 


32Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  The  Qre.a,t.  Powers  and  Africa 
(New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1969) »  p.  2^7. 
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The  outbreak  of  the  "cold  war"  on  the  heels  of  World  War  II, 
and  the  momentum  of  the  Marshall  Plan's  emphasis  upon 
rebuilding  Western  European  economies  occasionally  compro- 
mised the  U.  S.  anti-colonialist  posture,  but  most  of  the 
American  weight,  both  ideological  and  diplomatic,  swung 
toward  independence  for  the  world's  remaining  colonies. 

Also  contributing  to  the  drive  for  liberation  of 
colonies  was  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  issued  from  San 
Francisco  by  the  delegates  who  formed  the  new  United  Nations. 
And,  as  later  events  would  prove,  the  European  powers  could 
not  preserve  their  colonial  empires,  even  if  determined  to  do 
so,  in  their  weakened  post-war  condition.  The  idea  of 
self-determination  for  Africans,  not  uncommonly  expressed 
by  both  African  intellectuals  and  European  liberals  earlier 
in  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  even  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
had  come  to  its  time. 

Casely  Hayford  of  the  Gold  Coast  had  argued  cogently 
for  the  political  institutions  which  pre-dated  British 
dominence  in  his  area  in  1903*  ^  James  Africanus  B.  Horton 
of  Sierra  Leone  had  presented  the  case  for  self-government  for 
the  people  of  his  area  in  1868;    Jomo  Kenyatta  had  ably 
documented  his  contention  that  the  political  institutions  of 
his  native  Kikuyu  tribesmen  were  more  democratic  than  the 
alternatives  the  British  had  tried  to  foist  upon  them — first 
in  person  before  the  British  government,  and  then,  in  1938, 


^Casely  Hayford,  "Gold  Coast  Institutions",  in  The 
Africa  Reader:  Independent  Africa,  ed.  Wilfred  Cartey  and 
Martin  Kilson  (New  York:  Random  House,  1970),  pp.  7  -  18. 

1  James  Africanus  B.  Horton,  "West  African  Countries 
and  People",  in  Africa  Reader,  ed.  Cartey  and  Kilson,  pp.  29 
-  kz. 
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in  a  well  received  book.  -* 

The  idea  was  not  new.   But  its  force,  backed  by 
enlightened  world  opinion  and,  if  need  be,  by  nationalist 
guerrilla  movements—as  the  Kenya  whites,  the  French,  and, 
later,  the  Portugese  and  the  Rhodesians  would  experience- 
was  new.   Independence  and  self-determination  for  African 
people  rapidly  became  a  reality. 

In  1955  and  1956  France  relinquished  its  protectorates 
over  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  in  195^  and  195?  Britain  granted 
independence  to  the  Sudan  and  to  the  Gold  Coast  (which  then 
became  Ghana) ,  in  1958  France  granted  independence  to  Guinea. 
The  liberation  of  Africa  was  moving.   By  1966  nationhood  had 
been  granted  to  29  more  regions,  and  by  197^,  when  Portugese 
Guinea  received  its  independence,  a  total  of  36  new  nations 
had  been  born  in  Africa  in  a  period  of  less  than  twenty  years, 
and  negotiations  were  proceeding  toward  the  freeing  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique  in  1975* 

Preparations  for  Independence; 
The  English  Way,  the  French  Way,  and  the  Do  Nothing  Wav 

There  is  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  Britain  did 
a  much  better  job  preparing  its  former  colonies  for  inde- 
pendence than  did  the  other  colonialist  powers.  Its  style  of 
colonial  management  had  been  to  utilize  native  talent  in  the 
bureaucracies  and  to  preserve  native  political  and  cultural 
traditions  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  sponsored  educational 
programs  to  produce  such  local  servants  of  the  Empire.  As  a 
result,  when  tangible  plans  for  independence  were  being 


^Jomo  Kenvatta,  Facing  Mount  Kenya  (Londoni  Seeker 
and  Warburg,  1938)",  pp.  195  -  197. 
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produced,  there  was  already  a  large  body  of  experienced 
Africans  to  help  develop  and  apply  them. 

Also,  rather  than  attempting  to  hold  onto  its 
African  colonies,  in  most  cases  Britain  facilitated  the 
transition  of  its  former  territorities  to  independent 
nationhood.  In  Kenya,  where  white  settlers  had  attempted 
to  slow  the  process,  Mau  Mau  activity  helped  prove  the 
probable  inevitability  of  the  African  freedom  movements. 

Recent  developments  in  Rhodesia,  where  the  impending 
independence  of  neighboring  Mozambique  and  the  increasing 
severity  of  guerrilla  actions  in  its  northern  areas  argue 
toward  the  same  conclusion  twenty  years  later,  show  that  a 
comparatively  enlightened  British  hand  might  again  be 
useful.  The  British  foreign  office  recently  agreed  to  help 
the  newly  pliable  Rhode sian  government  work  out  an  agreement 
with  its  black  population. 

Several  years  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  Algeria  was 
required  to  force  France  to  a  posture  of  accomodation  and 
aid  similar  to  Britain's.  Though  the  most  sophisticated 
Africans  and  possibly  the  most  able  leaders  in  Africa  today 
are  citizens  of  former  French  colonies,  France  did  compara- 
tively little  to  prepare  its  colonies  for  independence.   It 
had  never  developed  the  large  number  of  African  civil 
servants  common  in  most  of  the  former  British  colonies,  and, 
with  DeGaulle's  sudden  about-face  in  his  Algerian  policy, 
independence  came  to  the  French  African  colonies  following  a 
minimal  period  of  preparation. 

The  initial  catastrophe  which  followed  the  independence 
of  the  Congo  in  i960  is  commonly  attributed  to  Belgian 
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resistance  to  ideas  of  self-determination  and  almost  total 

failure  to  develop  any  Africans  for  the  machinery  of 

government.  As  late  as  1957  Patrice  Lumumba,  who  later 

became  bitterly  anti-Belgian  and,  following  independence, 

almost  dragged  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  into  a 

confrontation  over  the  plight  of  his  premature  nation, 

wrote: 

We  must  get  it  into  our  heads  that  in  the  Congo,  without 
the  blacks,  the  whites  are  of  no  value,  and  without  the 
whites,  the  blacks  have  no  value,  either.  This 
economic  interdependence  makes  union  necessary  for  us. 
Our  dearest  wish — perhaps  some  may  find  it  Utopian — is 
to  found  in  the  Congo  a  Nation  in  which  differences  in 
race  and  religion  will  melt  away,  a  homogeneous  society 
composed  of  Belgians  and  Congolese,  who  with  a  single 
impulse  will  link  their  hearts  to  the  destinies  of  the 
country. . . 

Whether  the  pending  independence  of  Mozambique  and 
Angola,  where,  like  Belgium  fifteen  years  before,  Portugal 
has  done  little  to  prepare  Africans  for  self-rule,  will  lead 
to  the  same  sort  of  atrocities  and  break-down  of  civil  rule 
that  was  experienced  in  the  Congo  in  i960  will  become  known 
in  1975  and  1976. 

When  Mozambique  and  Angola  receive  their  independence 
almost  all  of  Africa  will  be  comprised  of  sovereign  nations 
free  to  determine  their  own  destinies.   Due  to  Africa's 
particular  history,  however,  several  factors  may  limit  that 
freedom,  or  greatly  affect  the  direction  it  will  take.   The 
strong  influence  of  tribalism,  the  perpetuation  of  forms  of 
racism,  the  emergent  forms  of  political  organization,  and 
residual  forms  of  anti-western  biases  are  among  these. 


l6Nielsen,  Africa,  p.  8^4-. 
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Influences  from  the  Past* 
The  Strength  of  Tribalism 

Perhaps  the  primary  influence  on  life  within  the 
African  nations — and  the  strongest  potential  limitation  on 
their  actual  freedom  or  the  strongest  determinant  of  the 
directions  it  will  take — is  tribalism.  The  strong  influence 
of  the  tribe  on  all  aspects  of  the  tribesman's  life  militates 
strongly  against  any  rapid  change  in  African  life.  But 
without  rapid  change  it  can  be  decades  or  even  centuries 
before  large  segments  of  the  African  population  will  be  brought 
out  of  what  is  essentially  the  Middle  Ages — or  earlier. 

When  Africans  do  leave  their  tribal  existence  and  all 
the  securities  its  traditions  and  extended  families  provide, 
they  can  face  such  intense  loneliness — "...a  loneliness  close 
to  torture,  a  loneliness  incomprehensible  to  those  of  us  not 
brought  up  in  an  extended  family  system"1?— that  they  will 
return  to  their  tribal  areas,  despite  the  investment  made 
for  their  technological  training  and  the  promises  of  economic 
reward.   Or  they  are  easy  prey  for  alcohol,  inertia,  or  other 
counter-productive  phenomena. 

Also,  tribal  loyalties  and  the  proliferation  of 
languages  among  the  various  tribes  makes  the  development  of 
a  national  consciousness  an  almost  overwhelming  task  for  the 
various  African  nations.  And  they  are  finding  that  the 
influence  of  tribalism  does  not  necessarily  diminish  with 
education  and  modern  urbanism: 


17Nielsen,  Africa,  p.  38. 
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Black  Africa  is  taking  tribalism  with  it  as  it  advances 
into  the  present  age... most  black  Africans  want  the 
emotional,  spiritual  satisfactions  of  before,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  creature  comforts  of  the  present... 
Tribal  authority  is  still  real,  and  because  it  is  more 
secular  it  is  often  more  respected  than  the  power  of  the 
"we stern- style"  politicians.10 

An  aspect  of  the  African  tribal  tradition  that  should 

be  especially  noted  because  it  is  especially  foreign  to  the 

western  mind  is  the  strong  influence  of  old  tribal  religions 

that  combine  ancestor  reverence,  nature  worship,  and  cults  of 

magic  and  "witch  doctor"  work.   "If  well-known,  highly 

westernized  presidents  still  attend  juju  festivals,  consult 

oracles  and  make  animal  sacrifices,  it  is  natural  that  their 

citizens  should  practice  'black  magic'  too,"  writes  American 

journalist  Russell  Warren  Howe,  and  then  develops  the  point 

further: 

Intellectuals  who  fail  an  examination  look  to  their 
sacrifices.  What  have  they  omitted  to  do,  for  which  some 
evil  ancestor  is  punishing  them?  Often  apparently 
unaccountable  behavior  is  explicable  by  bondage  to 
tribal  superstitutions.  As  Nzekwu  stresses,  those  who 
believe  in  "black  magic"  can  definitely  be  affected  by 
it,  and  may  even  die  by  it.   Just  as  there  is  faith- 
healing,  so  is  there  faith-infecting,  faith-destroying, 
faith-crazing,  faith-killing.19 

Kenya's  Jomo  Kenyatta  blandly  and  approvingly  described  the 

nature  and  function  of  "magical  practices"  as  well  as  Kikuku 

religious  beliefs  and  ceremonies  in  his  otherwise  anthropolo- 

20 
gically  sophisticated  Facing  Mount  Kenya. 

The  factor  of  tribalism  is  by  no  means  viewed  in 

1  o 

Howe,  African  Revolution,  pp.  77,  78. 
^Ibid.,  pp.  85,  86. 
20Kenyatta,  Mount  Kenya,  pp.  231-308. 
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solely  negative  terms,  however.  Jomo  Kenyatta's  report  on 
Kikuyu  tribal  life  in  Kenya  includes  this  description  of  the 
tribal  mentality*  "The  selfish  or  self -regarding  man  has  no 
name  or  reputation. . .An  individualist  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion. ..there  is  really  no  individual  affair,  for  every- 
thing has  a  moral  and  social  reference..."  Kenyatta  refers 
to  tribal  life  as  a  "system  of  mutual  help  and... tribal 
solidarity  in  social  services,  political  and  economic  activi- 
ties."21 

Frantz  Fanon,  a  psychiatrist  who  was  born  in  Martinique 
but  has  championed  the  causes  of  African  blacks,  derided  the 
western  values  some  African  intellectuals  had  acquired  and 
re-stressed  the  communal  values  implicit  in  tribalism: 

All  the  Mediterranean  values — the  triumph  of  the  human 
individual,  of  clarity  and  beauty — become  lifeless, 
colorless  knickknacks. ..The  colonialist  bourgeoisie  had 
hammered  into  the  native's  mind  the  idea  of  a  society  of 
individuals  where  each  person  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
own  subjectivity,  and  whose  only  wealth  is  individual 
thought. . .Such  a  colonized  intellectual,  dusted  over  by 
colonial  culture  will. . .discover  the  substance  of 
village  assemblies,  the  cohesion  of  people's  committees, 
and  the  extraordinary  fruit fulness  of  local  meetings  and 
groupments.  Henceforward,  the  interests  of  one  will  be 
the  interests  of  all... (And)  the  more  the  intellectual 
imbibes  the  atmosphere  of  the  people,  the  more  completely 
he  abandons  the  habits  of  calculation,  of  unwonted 
silence,  of  mental  reservations,  and  shakes  off  the 
spirit  of  concealment.  And  it  is  true  that  already  at 
that  level  we  can  say  that  the  community  triumphs,  and 
that  it.  spreads  its  own  light  and  its  own  reason.22 

The  tribal  orientation  of  African  life,  with  all  its 

potential  limitations  on  the  actual  freedom  of  Africa's  new 


21Kenyatta,  Mount  Kenya,  pp.  119  -  120. 

22Cartey  and  Kilson,  ed.,  Africa  Reader,  pp.  129,  130. 
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nations,  pre-dates  history.   It  will  strongly  affect  political 
directions,  economic  development,  and  all  other  expressions 
of  the  African  nations.   Not  as  major,  "but  nonetheless 
deserving  of  consideration  when  judging  the  extent  and  direction 
of  freedom  in  the  African  nations,  are  the  following  factors  of 
more  recent  origins 

Influences  from  the  Past: 
Racism,  Politics.  Anti-"Westism" 

Racial  consciousness:   It  is  inevitable  that  race 
play  a  role  in  the  new  African  nations.   For  years  the 
Caucasian  was  lord  in  a  Negro  land;  now  that  he  is  no  longer, 
a  reaction  is  to  be  expected.   Such  a  reaction  was  at  its 
worst  in  the  newly  independent  Congo.   It  expresses  itself 
more  discreetly  in  anti-white  attitudes  in  governments 
(Uganda's  expulsion  of  Indians  is  an  overt  example;  Liberia 
does  not  consider  Caucasians  for  citizenship) ,  in  scholarship 
(Leopold  Sedar  Senghor's  extolling  of  "Negritude"  is  an 
example  3) ,  and  in  international  contacts  and  diplomacy. 
Such  pan-African  movements  as  Kwame  Nkrumah,  former  president 
of  Ghana,  promoted  and  as  the  0.  A.  U.  to  some  extent  embodies 
can  advance  such  tendencies. 

One-party  politics:   Nearly  every  new  African  nation 
has  moved  into  a  one-party  political  situation  after 
independence,  even  if  a  two  or  multiple  party  system  was 
originally  envisioned.   In  some  cases  the  dictatorial  purposes 
of  the  ruling  party  has  forced  this.  More  commonly,  perhaps, 


23Leopold  Sedar  Senghor,  "Negritude:  A  Humanism  of  the 
Twentieth  Century",  in  Africa  Reader,  ed.  Cartey  and  Kilson, 
pp.  179  -  192. 
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the  pressure  of  tribal  loyalties  on  the  national  political 
fabric  has  made  one  party  politics  possibly  the  only  practical 
approach  to  government.   Such  imminent  Africans  as  Tom  Mboya, 
cabinent  minister  in  Kenya  until  he  was  murdered  in  1969, 
and  Julius  Nyerere,  president  of  Tanzania,  have  written 
eloquent  defenses  of  the  one  party  systems  for  the  African 
situation.    And  various  scholars  have  pointed  out  that  in 
most  of  the  African  states,  though  they  are  hardly  ideals  of 
liberalism,  there  is  often  active  discussion  and  free  debate 
of  the  issues.  * 

Anti-western  biases:   In  the  realms  of  both 
scholarship  and  politics  a  bias  against  the  western 
democracies,  their  principles  and  their  economic  and 
political  systems,  frequently  asserts  itself  ir  the  African 
nations.  Nigerian  scholar  Wole  Soyinka  rather  off-handedly 
writes,  for  example t  "...I  am  able,  for  instance,  to  look  at 
America  today  and  understand  very  clearly  that  here  is  one 
society  which  is  on  the  very  edge  of  collapse."2^  Biafran 
writer  Chinua  Achebe  charges  Britain  with  neo-colonialism 
and  ensuring  "Nigeria's  obedience  even  unto  freedom."2?  The 
very  wealth  of  the  industrialized  West  and  the  failure  of 
Western  people  to  know  and  understand  African  traditions  of 
the  past  and  problems  of  the  present  can  exacerbate  African 
distrust  of  the  West. 


c^Moore  and  Dunbar,  Africa,  pp.  320  -  327. 

^Nielsen,  Africa,  pp.  73  -  78. 

26Wole  Soyinka,  "The  Failure  of  the  Writer  in 
Africa",  in  Africa  Reader,  ed.  Cartey  and  Kilson,  p.  139. 

2?Chinua  Achebe,  "The  Duty  and  Involvement  of  the 
African  Writer",  in  Africa  Reader,  ed.  Cartey  and  Kilson,  p.  166. 
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On  the  other  hand,  hasty  judgments  and  toned 

suppositions  are  not  exclusively  African  tendencies,  either. 

Following  the  initial  problems  attendant  to  the  Congo's 

independence,  "Time"  magazine  stated: 

...Black  African  civilization—with  its  elaborate 
trappings  of  half  a  hundred  sovereignties,  governments 
and  U.  N.  delegations— is  largely  a  pretense. . .the  sane 
part  of  the  world  could  only  wonder  whether  Black  Africa 
can  be  taken  seriously  at  all,  or  whether,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.28 

"Time"  failed  to  point  out  that  the  United  States  had  seventy 

years  to  organize  itself  and  put  down  roots  before  it  had  to 

cope  with  the  secession  problems  the  Congo  faced  almost 

immediately  after  independence. 

Balancing  anti-western  biases  within  Africa  are  such 

strong  ties  to  the  West  as  language,  previous  common  experience, 

historic  and  current  trade  patterns,  and,  with  a  large 

proportion  of  the  African  intelligensia,  a  common  heritage  in 

western  values  through  education  in  Africa,  Europe,  and  the 

United  States. 

A  Brief  Summary: 
What  Has  Been  and  What  Will  Be 

"...You  over-intellectualize  everything.   Why  don't 
you  listen  to  us  for  a  change?"  the  African  woman  delegate 
said  to  delegates  from  the  West  in  attendance  at  the  World 
Population  Converence  in  Bucharest.   Her  response  to  the 
Conference,  if  the  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  discuss 
the  world's  population  problems,  was,  of  course,  ridiculous. 

Some  of  the  burdens  placed  upon  the  new  African 
nations  by  their  history  are  also  ridiculous,  however.   And 


28Nielsen,  Africa,  p.  98. 
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possibly  some  of  the  western  nations'  expectations  of  the 
new  African  nations  are  ridiculous  as  well. 

In  any  case,  an  understanding  of  Africa's  past  and 
a  knowledge  of  Africa's  present  would  assist  both  under- 
standing and  possibly  influencing  the  course  of  contemporary 
history  in  Africa. 

The  African  woman  delegate  said  to  the  Western 
delegates:   "You  want  us  to  go  back  to  our  villages  and  take 
your  pills."  My  problem  with  the  new  nations  of  Africa  is 
precisely  that,  I  suppose:   If  a  nation  has  a  problem  of 
over-population  and  under-development,  it  seems  logical  to  me 
that  something  should  be  done  besides  pointing  a  blameful 
finger  at  other  nations.   Returning  to  the  villages  and  taking 
pills  would  at  least  be  a  start.  And,  if  it's  coupled  with 
sound  programs  of  economic  and  social  development,  the  start 
could  lead  to  something  very  worthwhile  for  the  people  of 
such  nations. 

But  such  nations  aren't  listening  to  me,  and  it 
appears  possible  that  for  the  foreseeable  future  few  in  such 
nations  will  be  interested  in  listening  to  the  likes  of  me. 
In  the  meantime,  we  can  at  least  try  to  understand,  and, 
through  understanding,  be  ready  to  provide  sensible  and 
tangible  help  when  it  is  wanted. 
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